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VOLUME V. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 18365. ° NUMBER 11. 
THE LAST INTERVIEW, | ‘ Well, what think Ezekiel?’ said the other to the little man, | that have whitened my cheek and palsied my hand? Solomon 


| | 


‘it’s only ten cents. It’s not worth | 
| while to stand about ten cents.’ 

‘Ten cents, hey!’ said the other, looking exceedingly grave 
—‘Idon’t know. Abner thinks he shant go up, hey?’ 

‘ Just as you say among ye,’ said Abner—‘ I’m not a going 
to be offish if the rest say go. 
for such trumpery, but —there, he ’s begun. 


She 7 ? 
BY WILLIAM COMSTOCK, Shall we go up er not: 





Original 





Behold the tragic loading of that bed! 
The work is thine ! — Othello, 


Tur large hall of the village tavern was lit up; the bar-room I’m not inclined to lay out much 


was crowded, and about the doors were many boisterous youths 
whose high glee announced that something was going forward 


| I hear his voice. 
| Let ’s walk up.’ 

| Then about four of these experienced men walked into the 
|bar-room, and after exchanging sundry nods with the people 
‘there assembled, ascended without farther incident to the hall. 


The benches were nearly filled, but our heroes ranged them- | 
| g 


within, which was deemed of a sufficiently exciting character to 





warrant them in throwing off the usual restraints of decorum. 


toon 


Several chaises and one or two pleasure wagons were standing | 
near the doors. A cluster of old farmers, at the corner of the 
house, were discoursing on the prospects of the season, the 





| selves against the wall, not far from the desk where the lecturer 
| was delivering an introductory discourse. They listened with 
| 























FINE. health of their wives and eldest daughters; turning General 
Jackson out of office, or sentencing Henry Clay to eternal ob- \deep attention for a short space, and the younger part of the 
>~=—H security, adjusting their horses’ collars and the affairs of the | audience kept their eyes fixed upon them steadily, and with an 
° sation, calling for water for their horses, and a change in the (air of deference that evinced a determination to be ruled by 
a Cabinet, and settling many other weighty matters by word of |, their elders in their judgment of the novel exhibition. Abner 


mouth, which others might suppose could only be settled at the |, 224 his companions were known to be worth some property. — 


mouth of the cannon. But as all things must change, so did || Several hundred acres of land might be a just estimate of their 


/united wealth —reason sufficient that their opinion of the lec- 
turer should be paramount to that of the plebian souls then and 
there convened. 


their conversation. 
‘Have you been up?’ said one little fellow, raising his whip 
and his bleared eyes at the same time. 





| 
| . . e 
‘No, I haint,’ said one taller personage with a wide-rimmed || The man with the straw wisp at length began to evince some 


hat, to which a wisp of straw was still clinging —‘I do sg, eC and even Abner was at a loss to comprehend the 
ex 





; ‘ . eat anati . ‘ . 7? — 4 ae 
know as I shall go up. Let’s see, it’s ten cents, aint it?’ planations of ‘the astronomy.’ A meaning look was ex 


‘Yes, about that, I b'lieve,’ said one, edging up with his arms 





|| changed between Ezekiel and the latter, and the man of straw 


e|, then spoke up. 
\| Wa dan? 

They wanted to see the feller || Ve didn’t come to 
| School to larn lessons out of your book. Give us some of your 


| performance. 


folded, through which his whip stuck out behind him. ‘TI ’v 
come to bring my two darters. ‘T say, friend, we aint children here. 
perform.’ 
‘ Aint you going up, yourself, Abner?’ asked another. 
‘What is it—is it worth seeing? I’ve seed the circus, when 
they had it in U-——-, but is this any thing like it?’ 
‘I don’t know,’ said Abner. ‘ How is that circuit ? 
do they do in that ?’ 
‘Why, [don’t know. 
I seed they was a great many horses there and cattle, and one 


Where ’s your music, or your camersqury, or 





| | something ?’ 
| ‘Gentlemen,’ said the lecturer, ‘ before you can understand 
What || 

| yon apparatus, you must hear me read a little. But I shall very 


| shortly exhibit ’ — 


the illustrations which I mean presently to show by means of 


I did n’t stay long,’ replied he ; ‘but | 
| 
| 


‘Yes, but,’ said Abner, ‘ when folks pays their money ’ — 





i 4 % : ; ‘ge sav.’ fell in Ezekiel. ‘ w = er —_ 
feller rid round standing on the tip eend of the horse’s tail. — So I say,’ fell in Ezekiel, ‘ when folks pays their money 








|said well that ‘ there is a friend who sticketh closer than a bro- 
|ther’ —that friend is poverty, for he has stuck to me like the 
|skin to the vacuum of a cupping-glass.’ 

He turned his eyes toward 
|the door, and by the light of one candle which still embrowned 


A gentle sigh interrupted him. 


| the darkness, he saw a female form standing on the threshold. 
| He thought it was one of the attendants who had come to put 
|out the lights previous to retiring for the night, and said — 
‘Come in if you wish —I am going.’ 

But the maiden laid her hand gently on his arm as he was 
He stopped suddenly. She recoiled a pace, and 
jthen shuddering at the freedom she had taken, stood abashed 
with eyes cast down in the presence of the desponding youth. 


passing her. 


‘ This is the young lady who called on me to-day, | believe,’ 
said he. ‘ You see they have made sad work with my tools.’ 

The maiden raised her eyes as if she would have spoken, but 
when she encountered the dark, penetrating orbs of the other, 
she instantly turned away, and would have retreated. 

‘You wished to speak with me,’ said he. ‘Is it any ex- 
I am at 
leisure, and shall be but too happy in satisfying your curiosity 


planation in regard to my lecture that you required ? 





lon any point that you do not distinctly comprehend.’ 


‘It was — it was — it was not that,’ sobbed she, as the tears 
| which had long been gathering in her eyes burst forth upon her 
| glowing cheek. 

‘ Be assured, my dear,’ said he, with as much indifference as 
|he could assume —‘ that if I can be of service to you — if any 
| misfortune which I can relieve affects you, you have but to 
|speak and I will do all that lies in my power to serve you. — 
| Come, dry those tears, my innocent creature, and tell me all.’ 


— no 
fect innocence in her conduct; but because he had never en- 
countered, in this false world, a person of genuine candor and 





| 


‘T—I—I love you!” said she in reply. 

The young man was rather staggered by so open a confession 
t that he saw any thing irreconcilable with purity and per 
| 
| 


es 


| Sl 


mplicity before. 

‘You do me honor,’ said he, kissing her cheek tenderly, ‘ but 
/may I ask what you have seen in one so unfortunate as myself 
| 7 . P ’ 
| that could have fixed your observation? Why do you love me ? 




















—rt "T was raally curous to see how he lifted up one leg’ — | ‘ Yes, when folks pays their money,’ bawled a dozen voices at 
C ‘You do n't say !’ eee ‘ 
‘Yes—and then they was a feller there that looked for all |) ‘ Well, what then — what follows? . said the lecturer, redden- 
the world like a striped squirrel, and he had n’t no tail to his | 3: ton say when folks pay their money — go on, if you 
coat, and his face was dotted over with black spots and all that, | | please. ’ . . 
a and his mouth was as big as a pair of sheep-shears when you! vee several stentorian lungs roared aloud with unrestrained 
1 aughter. 


open them; but he was a feller that didn’t know much — he | 











fs ‘ ink” ani ‘ r +) Ee a 
was a green feller they had ketched up country I spose, for he || ‘I think,’ said an old woman, whose shrill voice was heard 


ete : é »_ llehewe caliienl ' = ; , — 
did n't ride any, but he made so many stupid mistakes that his || 4 ve the general clamor, like a sharp darning-needle going 

: ’ P P | our iC 7-cake — ‘ ink iste , . sore 
boss, that ’s he that owned the horses, got out of patience with||¢ rough a johnny cake I think, mister, you had best to give 
him, and gin him a most all-fired cut with a horsewhip. O, he |,"P YOUr lecktur, if you 've got nothing better for us. Come 


was as big a dunce as I ever seed, and the people all laughed at Susy, let 's go home. It’s no use to stay here to hear that fel- 








| ler’s sarmont!’ 
But Susy did not seem disposed to go. 
deeply engaged in the new study which had been enforced on 


him; but he was a spry one. He jumped right over a horse !’ 


‘Now Abner, you go a little too fur there; for there ’s my 





Obadiah will jump as high as any young man I ’ve come across 


in my life, and he ‘Il only go four foot, ran and jump !’ 





| handsome young man who stood frowning at the desk, wholly 
Bs ? . . ete . a a ae 
ible of the interest which he had excited in Susan’s fair 


‘Well, well,’ said he of the straw wisp, whose mouth had | 
| insens 
|;/bosom. But the tumult had now become general. The boys 


watered at this recital. 
them thins ?’ 


gs 


‘ Does this feller up stairs do any o 


| whistled and laughed aloud ; the girls tittered and scraped their 





‘No,’ said Abner —‘ they tell me he 





got very curous things that looks like the sun and the stars, and | 
he makes ‘em turn round.’ 








\| whisked his straw about until the end of it caught in one of the 
|| candles, while he, all insensible to the accident, stood up among 
‘Is that all?’ said the man of straw, opening his mouth like | the rude se 
adungeon door. ‘Don’t he perform any? Don’t he swallow) throwing its lurid gleam upon the furious breakers which climb 
swords, and haint he got no fiddle nor nothing?’ ‘its lofty sides. But this could not last long. The ery of fire 

‘Why, yes,’ returned Abner, ‘he’s got a queer thing there || was raised ; the farmers lumbered down stairs in great haste, 
: You look at it |; while the boys rattled after them like th 
in the dark, Susan says, and you see all that’s going on out of || shot upon a bass-drum. 


that he calls a camel-skewer or some sich name. e dropping of small 
g q 


; The lecturer looked 
oors. Men. : ney eee ‘ . F 

rs. Men, and women, and horses, and carts run along on || their retreating forms, and then proceeded to 
the table, no bigger than rats.’ 


gloomily after 
gather up the 
fragments of his apparatus which had been scattered about the 
room by his uncivilized audience. After he had gathered the 
whole into a heap, he sat down by the side of them, and gave 
way to reflections of a bitter nature. 

‘Here,’ said he, speaking aloud, ‘is the labor of two long 
years shattered in a moment! 


‘What! horses no bigger than rats?’ 

‘Sartin.’ 

‘And if you sing out whoa! to ‘em, will they stop jist like 
our horses here ?’ 


“Spee 


‘Weil, I'll ax Susy when I get home. TI did n’t hear about 
that,’ said Abner. ‘And then there ’s another thing he’s got, 
called the faney-gorer, where he makes things come in all sorts 
of shapes.’ 


I have barely enough to pay the 
expenses of the room, and I go forth a beggar. Why is it that 
my days have been ever clouded with disappointment? Why 
has poverty dogged iy steps like a hound, in spite of exertions 





% 


















She was either too | 


| her attention, or she felt unwilling to hurt the feelings of the || 


_ , > ol] ° " ‘ | 
san astronomy. He's | feet, while Abner gruinbled, Ezekiel grinned, and the tall farmer 


and boisterous throng, like the Eddystone lighthouse | 


| ‘Because they have broken your things to pieces,’ replied 
|| she ; ‘and because I heard you say that you were a ruined man.’ 
1 Then re- 


plying to the maiden he said: ‘ If ever woman could find a way 
|| to my heart, it would be through the avenue which you have 


‘A very fashionable reason!’ said he to himself. 


| chosen. 
i} 


\« 
| 


But should you link your fate with mine, I cannot 
promise you much happiness excepting that which springs from 


1 sense of being beloved. Mine is a dark and gloomy destiny. 


|} It has been 
|| and all who 


| 
}am no 


rife with sorrow ; and I feel a presentiment that I 
are connected with me will drink of bitter waters 
of our existence. 
How could I forgive myself, were I 
to take this fair flower from the genial clime where it has grown, 


to the end You have already heard that I 


t worth a shilling. 





‘and bear it to the icy and barren region in which I have been 
reared? How could I endure to see its head droop before the 
tempest, and its leaves scattered by the whirlwind ?’ 

Susan, for it was the daughter of Abner, looked in his face 
ght she could read in his dark, 
deeply-seated eyes, his gloomy brows, and pallid cheek, the 
| fearful vouchers of his prophecy —but hers was naturally a 
|| light and joyous heart. The deep-blue rim of her brilliant eye- 


|| balls was ever sparkling with hope, and the long yellow lashes 
| curled upward with pure recklessness of the future. The mo- 
|}mentary gloom which his words had occasioned in her mind 
ys 


|| was dissipated by the virgin star of her innocence; and she 


»|| quickly replied that she understood him not — that she did not 


} believe any body was born to be unhappy, and that she believed 
|| the hand of affection could smooth the rugged paths which he 
| was doomed to tread. Susan was not able to say much more 
| before her mother’s shrill voice was heard, and she was obliged 
|to retire. The youth pressed her hand to his lips, and they 
| promised to meet again soon. 

The young lecturer stood a moment, after the departure of 
| Susan, pondering on this singular adventure, which appeared 
|to him more like one of those short and fleeting dreams of the 
early morning, when the bright sun enters your chamber with 
| the familiarity of an old friend, and gilds the drowsy imagina- 
tion, than like the real and tangible occurrences of worldly ex- 















82 THE BOSTON PEARL, DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE. 





istence. Notwithstanding the extreme artlessness of the stran- || that her lover had arrived. It was not long, therefore, before || 
ger maid, he perceived by some words that dropped from her, | Charles heard his name whispered in the air, for so it seemed to |; 


that she possessed a good taste and a strong love for literary | him ; and looking up he saw Susan on the verge of ahigh, rocky 


pursuits. This, added to the romantic generosity of her affec- || precipice. She hastened to descend as soon as he had made 
tion, decided his course, and he resolved to unite himself with ‘himself apparent to her. He had now a fairer opportunity of 
her, if she continued to regard him with the same partiality that || scanning her appearance than he had yet enjoyed. Her beauty 
she had evinced at their first interview. He had already learned |! was highly intellectual. She seemed to be about seventeen. — || 
from Susan that her mother had conceived a prejudice against ‘Her replies were quick and her eye spoke in conce.t with it. |} 


him; and he now conceived a plan by which another meeting |; She seemed to be all light and life. They were discoursing to- 





between them could be brought about. 
He repaired and adjuste¢ his phantasmagoria, and determined, || their conferences, when a rustling was heard among the dry 


| gether on such subjects as ardent lovers generally choose for || 


instead of astronomy, to entertain the people with bugbears and | sticks, and the voice of Susan’s mother rose on the air shrill 


shadows, as they appeared to give them more delight tian the and clear, as if a fury had overleaped her bounds and broken 


discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton and Herschel. He knew that) into Paradise. Charles fled — but the old lady had heard his |) 





but when, a week afterward, Susan’s mother came on another 
visit, the daughter related the whole story to her. The old wo. 
man complimented Susan on her spirit, and added — 

‘TI should like to see my husband ask me to get him a drink 
of water. I'd see him a corpse first !’ 

But this was not all. She made Susan promise to tell her of 
every such dereliction from duty of which Charles should in fu. 
ruess,’ said she, ‘that both of us to- 


ture be guilty —‘ and I ¢ 
gether can manage him.’ 
When Susan had once entered into a compact with her hus. 
band’s worst enemy, the prospect of happiness for the young 
couple was blasted for ever. Charles reached home, this time, 
before the old woman was gone, and the coldness with which 
he saluted her was observed by Susan. After she had retired, 


Susan could obtain permission of her parents to attend the ex- |) voice, and she accosted Susan in terms of the coarsest vituper-||Charles menfioned to his wife his suspicions that her mother 


| \] 
ETS ‘ ‘ 1] 
hibition, and that he could then procure her society for a short || ation. \| 


interfered between them. Susan became incensed, and asked 


time. On the first night of exhibition the hall was crowded, | ‘I tell you,’ said she, ‘that you need n’t go for to courting || Charles if he was unwilling that any body else should be her 


and he realized a profit surpassing his expectations. The learned || that astronomy. I tell you that you shall marry somebody that || friend beside himself. 


village doctor, who had been twice to the legislature, arose, at | is able to get a good living ; and I tell you that Obadiah is the | 


‘Tama young thing,’ said she, ‘and you know very well that 


the conclusion of the evening's divertisement, and eloquently | man you shall have. I believe the girl is a fool. Now go home ||T need somebody to look out for me, and to guard me against 


addressed the lecturer in these words :— 


‘Ahem! Mr. Lecturer, on behalf —and not only half, but |! have watched you, and now I shall watch you closer than ever. 


| 


| 
immedunily, and don’t you leave that wash-tub agin to-day. 1[)| imposition.’ 


Charles checked the boiling fury of his passions, and content- 


| 
| 
three quarters — of this audible assembly will unite with me in || So, home with ye !’ ‘led himself by telling her to bring him a pitcher of water. She 
|| 
| 


expressing, ahem! in expressing, sir, our cordial — yes, stronger || Susan went home, and Charles — after wishing the old wo- | 
than cordial — our brandy thanks to you, for the gratification | man in a certain warm place — returned to the tavern. When) 
and extreme pleasure, ahem! ahem! ahem! Yes, sir, we have | he arrived at his lodgings, he found a letter announcing the 
met this evening — I trust [ am well known in these parts, sir, | death of a relation, who had left him about five thousand dol- | 
and allow me to welcome you to these parts, sir, by a large ma- lars! He knew enough of huinan nature to believe that the | 
jority of my constituents. They tell us that General Jackson | sun, moon, and stars would not be able to prevent his gaining | 
will be the next president. I doubt it, sir —allow me to say,|, Mrs. Brooks’ consent to marry her daughter, now. He was} 
sir, that Andrew Jackson will never be president of this king- || right in his conjecture. He made the parents acquainted with | 


dom. If he is president, sir, that moment I resign. It has || the state of the case, and his proposal of marriage was carried 


come to this pitch, sir, that either General Jackson or I must) by acclamation. The happy bride was led off to a pretty cot- 


stand the trap. Therefore, we thank you for displaying to us| ing to their continued bliss. They had lived together about a} 
the works of the Creator, and the astonishing finonomy of hu- || month, when they were honored by a visit from Susan's mother. | 
man conventions.’ The old dame was received with politeness, and immediately 

The flattered youth listened to this speech with great gravity,! made herself at home. Charles was so disgusted with her man- 
and well he might, for during its continuance, he had been ners and conversation, that he excused himself on the plea of 
straining his eyes in vain to catch a glimpse of the bright eyes | business, and went out, hoping that by the time he returned, 
and light locks of Susan. The company retired well satisfied, she would be a scarce article. No sooner had he withdrawn 


and the lecturer remained behind very much dissatisfied. But | than the mother commenced : — 


when he descended the stairs, a paper was slipped into his hand.| ‘* Well, Susy — you are now a married woman. I was much | 
He read as follows : — \|older than you when I was married. You have had no expe-| 
\|rience yet. You will find many troubles and anxieties in the | 


‘ My dear Charles —I have been prevented fro ending z ; | 
fy dear Charles —I hav prevented from attending marriage state. 


the lecture to-night, which need not prevent you from repairing | ‘IJ have no doubt of it,’ replied the daughter — ‘ but I always 
-morrow afte ri > Peve aks, Where | sha : av . : ? shes lo? 
to-morrow afternoon to the Seven Oaks, where I shall endeavor look at the bright side of things. I never borrow trouble. 
be. » happy. Susan Brooks.’ ov -@ 
” Be happy Susax Brook ‘You knows, Susy, that your mother knows more than you 
) 1 . ‘Ss ;” OSs »? Z € y ¢ ust ecolec “ yO owe f ovpe- 
The Seven Oaks was the name of a valley about two miles | 4°¢%, I s'pos« And you must recollect that you owe an ob« 
from the village, and half a mile from Mr. Brooks’ house. _dience to your parents. A child that do n't obey its parents will | 


eB _ ; , ‘ ver come to ood.’ 
There were but three of the Seven Oaks standing at the time ,2°Ve? Com to good 


of which we speak, but there was a plenty of smaller trees and | Susan did not reply. 
underwood to make up for their loss, even as smiles, bows, * Well, then — what I was a-going to say was, that a woman 
cringings, and professions, compensate for sterling integrity in should stick up for her rights. All men will tyenaeion over wo- 
a politician. men, if they don’t stick up for what belongs to em. 


Charles retired to rest with a heart somewhat at ease; and igs 
i 3 : the heart of woman could wish. 

long passed the forenoon of the next day. In the afternoon he 
took a staff and set out for the place of appointment. He ‘Grants, indeed!’ said she, with a peculiar laugh, horrible 
. . . . ; indescribable —‘ , mak fi : ee ee 
shunned the high road, in order to enjoy his own reflections but indescribable I would not wait for him to grant indul 
oa tee , she nay amie ammealf ua P 2e@ ae 
without interruption. It was October. The weather was beau. $°D¢ies- My husband may think himself well off, if I grant 
tiful, but already had a tinge of yellow touched the leaves. — him indulgencies. My husband has to insult me about every 
The Autumn wind roared throuzh the tall trees, and the brooks | thing he undertakes. You must begin right with your husband, 


‘ la sm k ay . aro . a a ‘ . s 
rushed tumultuously over the clean pebbles until they were lost and let him know that you are not his slave, and that he must 


sight of in dark woody recesses, where the naiads come down ver refuse to obey you in any thing. 


to drink unseen, and amuse themselves by picking bull-frogs 
with their long knitting-needles. The natural gloom of Charles’ lecture. Charles had always been kind to. her, and she believed 
character was arched by a rainbow of pleasure as the siniles of , that he ever would be so. But the effect of her mother’s dis- 
nature threw their light upon his heart, and he gave way to ‘course on her mind was deleterions. Susan had always been 
some of those flattering dreams of future happiness which are | accustomed to see her mother rule the house, and, no doubt, her 
invariably followed by waking misery. No one is under so_ real opinion was, that the sexes are in all respects equal. She 
much obligation to those legislators who deprecate imprison- | now could not help recollecting that Charles never consulted 
ment for debt as Mrs. Hope, for she is an everlasting debtor her about his own business; that he never asked her advice on 
and never fulfils her promise. Continental money was a fool to | subjects with which every woman ought to be totally unac- 
her. The young man reached the appointed place. It was a | quainted. 

solitary spot. The humming of insects, and the plash of the | 
turtle as he slid into the stream on the approach of the human ‘thing in the house — but she had left behind her an egg from 
form, seemed to be all the sounds of animated nature which he 
was doomed to hear, He sat down on a rock and listened to | fey days after the maternal visit, Charles came home in a per- 
these sounds — these favorite lap-dogs of Dame Solitude. Ro- plexed state of mind. His money was in the hands of a man 


mance, with her broad white bosom and golden hair, who hath | whom he had supposed to be perfectly solvent; but he had 


an ear alike for the fierce scre: >the eacle : © gentle : << . 
im ear alike for the fierce scream of the eagle and the gentle | heard alarming suspicions expressed. On entering the house, 


cooing of the dove, loved to walk in these haunts, and bathe he threw himself into a chair and requested Susan to hand him 
her pearly limbs in the streain that now rushed by the fect of' | 
the solitary youth. | 3 My dear, there is a pitcher on the table,’ said he. ‘ Surely 


Susan had been to the spot in the morning, and had placed || the pump,is not so far off that, for once, you cannot go to it.’ 


‘ But,’ said Susan, ‘ Charles grants me every indulgence that || 


The old serpent departed, after having found fault with every 


| which ruin was destined to be hatched. It happened that in a'| 


a glass of water. She replied that there was none in the house. | 


refuséd, when he sternly told her that he would be obeyed. 

She aid obey, and when her mother next disgraced the cot- 
|tag¢ with her ill-omened presence, she told the tale of her hus- 
| band’s cruelty. Mrs. Brooks was highly indignant, and scolded 

her daughter vehemently for obeying the mandate of Charles, 
| She even assailed Charles as he entered the door, and threatened 
‘to take away her daughter, if he ever presumed to ‘ tyrannize 


}over her’ again. 


| Charles was completely aroused, and he forbade the mischief: 
{| maker ever to enter his house again. He took her by the arm 
fall! Shall I be outdid? No, sir! I’m an old fowl and under- || tage which Charles had purchased, and nothing seemed want- || 


and led her to the door. She went off in a boiling passion, 
threatening all manner of vengeance upon her son-in-law. 
| Ina few weeks after the departure of Mrs. Brooks, a message 
was received at the cottage inviting Susan to call at her father’s 
house. Snsan went. The sun went down, and she had not 
yet returned. Charles sat up half the night for her, and then 
retired to bed. The whole of the next day passed, and Susan 
had not been heard of. He then made inquiry of Susan’s fa- 
ther, whom he met in the street, and the good man said that 
Mrs. Brooks had detained her daughter, and would not permit 
her to return to the cottage again. Charles was deeply enraged. 
The dark and desperate feelings of his nature were now brought 
from their fathomless recesses, and he felt that he was no longer 
'master of himself. In the evening he went to the tavern where 
he learned the fatal intelligence that his money was wholly lost 
by the failure of the merchant in whose hands he had trusted it. 
His whole soul seemed to be unseated by a whirlwind. He 
went home and seized a sharp knife. He repaired to Mr. 
Brooks’ house, and entered it with an appearance of perfect 
calmness. He entered the room where his wife and mother-in- 
law were seated. He turned to the former and said — 
‘IT am your husband-—do you consent to go immediately 
home with me, and obey me as a wife should ?’ 
The old woman gave Susan a elance, and she was afraid to 
comply. j She hesitated a moment, and then answered, ‘ No!’ 
Quicker than thought Charles drew his knife and sheathed it 
in Susan’s bosom. She fell dead. Ile then attempted to stab 
himself to death. But the screains of the old woman brought 
Mr. Brooks into the room, who seized the desperate man after 
he had indicted one deep wound on himself. He turned sud- 
denly and stabbed the old man, who fell with a groan to the 
floor, mortally wounded. Lie then plunged the knife into his 
Susan did not choose to reply, as she saw no occasion for the || OW" breast, and fell. : R 
: By this time the neighbors had rushed in, but were too late to 
prevent mischief or to do any good. Charles expressed sorrow 
for killing the old man, saying that he thought it was the old 
woman, and that he was much grieved that she had escaped. — 
He soon breathed his last. The dead were all buried in one 
day, and the village mourned long and sinc« rely for the fair 


creature who had failen a victim to a false notion of ‘ (he righis 


of women. 


THE TAVERN LOUNGER. 


NUMBER VII. 
Original. 


[ nave hada dispute with Andrew. Not an angry one, buta 
contest of disinterestedness, I was eating my breakfast yester- 
day morning whena chaise drove up to the door; and, in a mo- 
jwnent afterward, the bar-keeper touched my elbow, and said 
there was a gentleman in the bar-room inquiring for me. I 
| could eat no more, for I mistrusted that the surgeon had come. 


| I was not deceived. Mr. Myers was cordially greeted by me, 


several small branches near the brook. and in such a position | Although the pump stood in the yard within three steps of||and I immediately sent an express for Andrew. He came, and 


that no one could pass that way without jostling one of them | the back door, yet the early education of Susan had so corrupt- 
into the water. As the brook ran near the door of her father’s || ed her feminine nature, that she hesitated. A gleam of anger 
house, the damsel knew that the branch thus caught by the || lit up the eye of Charles for a moment, when he arose and filled 
stream would be borne thither, and would answer for a signal |the pitcher himself. He took no farther notice of the affair; 


| 
| 
|\surgeon to the youth, who was rather surprised, and seemed 
|| very much at a loss to account for such’ an interview. I stat- 


|| ed, in brief, that Mr. Myers was a very skilful occulist — that 


we retired together to my chamber. Here I introduced the 
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he had in many cases restored salen to persons who ery been | 
for years regarded as irrecoverably blind; and that I —— 
tained a strong hope that Margaret’s eye could be restored to) 


A strange sensation appeared to!| 








perfect vision by his skill. 
come over the youth. 
opened to his mind. 


eager was he to have the trial made. ‘ Let it be done, at once,’ jar dent as he was, still retained sufficient presence of mind to | 
said he, and you — you shall merit such gratitude from Mar- || act with judgment, and retain the secret of the particular con- | || which nothing but conscious guilt could have induced. 


tee was in his possession at it all. 


Mr. Gray appeared to be very 


much pleased with the alacrity with which the villagers second- 
ed his purpose of pursuit; and especially did he look very 
|kindly on Andrew, whose disinterested enthusiasm in so good || 


| 
A dream—a vision of boundless joy | la cause seemed to give the old gentleman equal surprise and 
His behavior became almost frantic, so] pleasure. 


It gave me great satisfaction to see that Andrew, 


garel and myself as a whole life devoted to your service could | || nexion which subsisted between him and his favorite lassie. 


not repay.’ 
‘No, my friend,’ said I. 


be. I must not be known in the affair. By giving your sanc- || ¢ 


tion to the operation, you confer the benefit upon the girl you || lage. 
love. Yet be not too sanguine of success. Mr, Myers is a}| their windows and shook their white handkerchiefs to us, and || of the poor man. 


skilful man, but he cannot work miracles.’ | 
‘Do n’t counsel me to so mean an action,’ cried he. ‘ Mar-| 
garet shall thank you on her knees. 


Such a host 
moved not unheard’ through the principal street of the vil- 
The dogs ran out and barked at us. Women raised 


any thing but sorrow seemed to be the prevailing sentiment of| 


| ding, at some distance, with accelerated speed, and under the 
| very covert of the wood. But suddenly his speed was checked, 
}and nothing but his head and shoulders were to be seen above 
ground. 


Irian voice at my elbow. 


‘He has tumbled into the slough!’ bawled a stento- 
‘It was our only chance! But the 
rascally jaw-setter is safe at last.’ 
Now indeed we witnessed a vigorous struggle for liberty, 
 § be 


| poor dentist threw the mud about him on all sides. His face, 


1 | Mr. Gray, Andrew, and myself, moved on ahead, but we were land even the top of his bald head became plastered with the of- 
‘You are too hasty. This must not|| quickly followed by the town’s people generally. 


|| fensive substance. He grappled the clod with his hands that 


| melted in his embrace, and he smote the soft clay in a rage of 


|| 


I think that this accident was the salvation 
No one would attempt to inflict an injury 


| | disappointment. 


| 


|upon him while in this situation ; but we industriously applied 


the pursuers. The talk was more about the delinquent than || ourselves to extricate him from his uncomfortable quarters, 


her to the light of heaven — who will remove the cloud from || name, and profession, in so much that I began to dread that in | 
more than mortal beauty, and make her the loveliest of women. 1 their eagerness to punish the amorous dentist, they would do 


T shall insist that you go with Mr. Myers, and witness the ope- || some injury to his lovely captive. 


ration.’ i 
Every argument was exhausted on both sides, and we were | 
no nearer to the issue of the dispute than at the first commence- | 
ment of it, when the surgeon, by a stroke of policy deserving of | 
all praise, ended the contest for the present. 


We swept by the poor-house || 


at a rapid rate; but before we had quite cleared it, a raving girl | 


romantic beauty, rushed out into the road, and with the most | 


with long collins hair, and a countenance of the most wild and | 


frantic gestures tried to check our horses, screaming, ‘No! | 


He started up and|| Do n’thurt him! You shant hurt him! He did not do it! O, | 


said, ‘Well, gentlemen, the question appears to me—theall-im-|| spare him! spare him! spare him !’ | 


portant question — whether Miss Farnum shall be restored to}| ‘Itis crazy Caroline,’ said Mr. Gray. ‘We have two crazy 


the use of both her eyes or not. 


desire. 
of that member which a dispute of words will not restore. — 


It is her welfare, and not on|) persons in our poor-house, Nancy and Caroline. 
whom the praise shall be bestowed, that we all most anxiously | was once the pride of our village —so gentle, sO frank, so gen- \| 
Every moment of delay nee her from the enjoyment | | erous and so beautiful, that every tongue was active in her 
—|| praise. 


The latter 


But a serious calamity befel her. It destroyed her rea- 


Therefore, let me goto the house alone, and if I succeed, you || son — but itis enough to draw tears from the eyes even of a 


may then decide to which of you belongs the credit of moving | politician to hear her conversation, disjointed and wild as it is.’ 


in this business. Should I not succeed, you will both be saved || 
from the charge of creating hopes in her mind which were never || 
to be realized.’ 


‘But she will desire to know by whose advice you came,’ 


| 
| 
| 


‘What was her misfortune, sir?’ inquired I, hoping to re- 


But at that moment a loud shout burst forth in our rear, and, | 


turning, we perceived that the cavalcade had halted, and every | 


nee | : 
said Andrew. ll eve was iutensely fixed on a tree which stood near the road, 


‘Never fear,’ said Mr. Myers; 
you into the scrape. 
Accordingly, the surgeon started off to the cottage. 


‘Twill not bring 
Andrew || 
indescribable. 


subject, in a variety of ways. 
could think of nothing else. 


But every artifice failed. 


room, oceasionally thrusting his aa in his hair — then neers 


ing on his heel— rubbing his hands and talking to himself. 

Whenever he heard a foot on the stairs, he would start and || 
turn so deadly pale that I was alarmed for him. 

* he would || 
y is ‘alto is no like- 


‘O, he has not come yet—he must not come yet, 
say. ‘He cannot have got through so soon. 


menced the operation — is there ?’ 
‘Be calm, Andrew — be 
by such things. 


calm. There is nothing to be told 


times before the affair is successfully concluded. 
will not be decided in a moment.’ 


either of|/and from the branches of which dangled the legs of a man, 
| while underneath was the identical black horse, whose carniv- 


|erous inclinations I had eyperienced on the night that I visited || sulkily. 
and myself remained at the hoiel in a state of suspense wholly ithe peach-tree. 


The animal occasionally reached his nose up | 


The fellow in the tree was 
|| making the most frantic gestures to the horsemen, who, never- 


the man to let them down again. 


| theless, seemed in doubt whether to go to his assistance or wait 


|| for orders. 


1 understand it! 
lihood of his coming back to report progress before he has com-|) black horse. 


\|has sprung into the tree to escape 


The surgeon might be in and outa hundred | 

. ea 
The thing | the bars at a bound. 
|| the poor prisoner slid down from the tree. 


We turned and rode back to them. 
‘What is that fellow doing yonder?’ said Mr. Gray. ‘ Ah! 
Go over, one of you, 
The fellow has been pursued by my Ball, and he 
his teeth. Go, Ned Wil- 
liams, and drive off the horse.’ 

The youth thus addressed drove up to the fence and cleared 
He soon routed the vicious horse, and 


Ned had retired a 


I had hardly concluded before we heard the hasty step of the || considerable distance from the liberated man, before a cry was 
surgeon, ascending the stairs with an alacrity which promised || | raised by our followers that it was no less a personage than the 


favorable tidings. I saw the gleam of 


not try to cheek his exultation. 


Audrew’s eye, a 
The door burst open. 
stood the surgeon. ‘There was in his countenance no answer- 
ing glow to that which lit up Andrew’s usually pale cheek. 

‘Surely, you have not returned unsuccessful!’ said I. 
drew recoiled back a few paces, 
the distressed surgeon, 

‘Why come you in such haste,’ cried I, ‘if itis only to bring 
us the chilling tidings that your skill is vain in this case 2?’ 

‘I have worse news than that to communicate !’ 
surgeon. Andrew aap him by the collar, and commenced 
in aloud and violent tone, ‘ Speak ! 
thus!’ but before he nth « concluded, his utterance was almost 
unintelligible, and the last words ind away upon his lips like a 
Spen; ball. 

2 composed, young gentleman,’ said he, ‘ 
of haste, if you would do,any good,’ 


and yet there is 
Ffere he was inter- 
Tupiged by the entrance of Mr. Gray, who rushed in, wiping the | 
Sweat from his red brow, 


neec 


and demanding if 
beef seen at the hotel since last night. 
me. ‘Tell me, at once,’ said I, ‘is Miss Farnum missing 2’ 

ff Yes, yes,’ said Mr. Gray, ‘and her mother is now at my 
ldfuse, in a state of perturbation that threatens her reason. 
Who of you will volunteer to go with me in search of the poor | 
gift]? Of course, And rewand I were ready to start. Mr.G ray | 
produced three stout horses. The village was, by this time, in | 
an uproar, Wagons, chaises, and horses of all sizes and con-| 
dfitions were putin requisition. Anathemas upon the dentist | 

‘ere unsparingly pronounced by every mouth. Quarles was) 
Yireatened with every violence which human ingenuity could | 
“@ssest; for no one believed that Margaret had eloped with 
fA, or ever given him the least encouragement. That she 

vil been carried off by main force, was fully evident, if indeed 


Mr. Quarles had 
A light dawned upon | 





and did || | identical Mr. 


| . ° 
'|ment, and regard us with unequivocal amazement; 


Quarles of whom we were in pursuit. Andrew 


There || sprang upright in his saddle, and his horse gave but one leap 
|) from the highway into the pasture. 


Every man followed, anda 
|| loud shout rent the air, as we dashed off in pursuit of Quarles. 


An- | The short, spruce person of the dentist was put in motion with 
and fixed his deadly gaze upon | the least del ay possible. 


He did, indeed, at first stand a mo- 
but when 


he caught the sound of such words as ‘ kill him! run down the 


tooth-scraper—catch the woman-stealer!’ he no longer hesi- 


cried the |! tated to transplant himself with an enthusiasm and singleness 


}of heart highly commendable under the circumstances of the 


Delay not — torture me not || 


case. His short, thick legs did contract and expand with an 


industry that fully entitled him to the appellation of a work- 


|| Ingman ; and his feet beat the ground with the rapidity of a 


| 
| 
| 


|them before we overtook him, 





|| pair of drum-sticks at roll call. He had the advantage of us 
at first, for our horses sank knee deep in the swamp, at every 
step. Of this the dentist appeared perfeetly sensible, and he 
made a straight course to the woods, knowing that if he reached 
he should stand a very good 
He reached the top ef the hill by the time 
we cleared the swamp, but when our horses once set their feet 
on solid ground, they shot up the long hill with a celerity that 


ecuance to escape. 


\!rendered the situation of the dentist extremely critical. 
gained upon him at every bound, and, although he was for a 
moment lost to our view while we were doubling the summit 
of the hill, yet we could hear him pant. One of the men an-| 
nounced that he had descried Quarles’ wig on the grass. — 
This was news to us, and announced that the good man, who had 
often boasted of his hair, was more indebted to art than nature 
for that ornament. All this time such shouts and yells were 


ringing in our ears as were almost deafening. But the ery of| 


triumph with which we had ascended the hill waxed fainter| 


when we reached the summit, as Quarles could be seen scud-|| 


and drive away that 


|| being. 


We 


It is you who will restore || the sufferer. All manner of jests were made on his person, | || A rail was torn from the fence, and he was pryed up. Ido not 


| know to what I can compare his appearance, when he was first 
| Placed upon the dry land 
—_ kidnapping. 


He was now vehemently charged 
cried he. 3ring your proof. You 
}can n’t condemn me till I am proved guilty.’ 

‘You have carried off that woman!’ cried a big blustering 


\| 
_ * Bring your proof!’ 


fellow, shaking the important man until the mud flew from him 
jon all sides, like the water from the coat ofa Newfoundland dog. 
The dentist’s countenance fell, and I began to believe the 
||man was guilty — for I must confess that no evidence had pre- 





|| viously appeared which could seriously affect his innocence. 


{Quarles at length began to beg for mercy, and prayed that he 
||might be tried by the laws of his country. 
spoke autheritatively. 


Mr. Gray now 
‘If you will tell where the woman is,’ 
and she is returned tous unhurt and in safety, in 


jsaid he —‘ 


*|\ consideration of the state of her suffering parents, you shall be 
|| discharged on condition that you quit the place instantly.’ 
lieve the mind of Andrew by the tale. | 


Quarles’ face brightened up through the cloud of mud that 
| rested on it. 

‘Speak quick!’ said the big fellow who held him. 
|| quick, or we shall carry you off. 
the girl ?’ 

‘In her grave, to be sure, where I left her!’ said Quarles 





‘ Speak 
Tell us, at once, where is 


‘What! 


\| 
|| 
| 
| He’s murdered her!’ exclaimed a dozen voices 


I t¥ied to draw off Andrew’s mind from the || toward the poor fellow over whom he seemed to be standing || at once. 
i| 
He || sentinel, and straightway the legs were jerked aloft and held in 


! er . . 
He kept walkiig up and down the || a most uneasy position until the beast thought proper to permit 


| ‘ P 
| ‘Yes, and because she would not marry him,’ added another. 
| This is too serious 


*O, you wretch, we will not hurt you now. 
|an affair for us to manage. 
carry him along.’ 


Let ’s 


It ’s no wonder he run so! 


|| Andrew had stood fixing a bewildered gaze on the wretched 


but when he gathered the full mean- 
\ing of Quarles’ mnie from the comments of the by-standers, 
|he rushed toward the dentist with a piercing scream, but before 


man during this colloquy, 


he reached him, fell prostrate on the ground like one struck 


down by lightning. I ran to assist in recovering the unhappy 


|| young man — but as I lifted him from the ground, my eye fell 


upon something in the adjoining wood which resembled the 
furmofa woman. I relinquished Andrew to the charge of Mr. 
| Gray, and ran off into the thicket, where I encountered the sol- 
emn visage of crazy Nancy, peering over the bushes at the 
group. I shrank back, for her wild and hollow eyes glared so 
much like those of some unearthly and malignant being, that 
I felt as if I gazed upon the foul fiend himself, waiting for the 
| spirit of the murderer when the incensed crowd should deliver 
it over to his keeping. 


‘Nancy !’ said I sharply, ‘ what are you doing there ?’ 
‘Thave got my trye love,’ 


bespoke great joy. 


with a low, shivering laugh that 
“told you he would come. 
writing to me for a great many years. 
now. 


He has been 
3ut Ihave got him 
We will be married to-morrow,’ and she bowed down her 
|head, and muttered as if talking to somebody. 
| «Who have you got there ?’ said I, hastily turning into the 
|path in which she had stationed herself. How shall I express 
my horror when, upon coming in full view of the maniac’s per- 
'son, I saw folded to her breast the ghastly skeleton of a human 
Its fleshless cheek rested on her shoulder, and the grin- 
|ning jaws seemed to smile at the caresses which the happy 
| woman bestowed wpon it. 
‘See,’ cried ‘see! 
a long, long 
off — he will not 


the old woman, heedless of my frown; 
this is my true love, 
| time. 


John. He has been gone 
He has grown thin — his hair is fallen 
j talk before strangers.’ 
‘Tell me, woman,’ 
| Farnum 2?’ 

A glean of 


said I, ‘do you know aught of Margaret 
intelligence mingled with the fierce light of 
|| phrenzy in her countenance, but she waved her hand for me 
|to be gone, and bending her lips to the forehead of her im- 
, took no farther notice of me. I left her, for the 
crowd were moving off with their prisoner. Andrew was sup- 
|| ported by Mr, Gray, and moved listlessly along with an expres- 
|| sion on his countenance of a most fearful character. 
| We were soon brought to a halt, for Margaret Farnum, ra- 
| diane with beauty, was observed coming leisurely toward us 
|| from the divoction of the wood. She stared with some sur- 


; 


{| 
||agined lover 
| 
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prise at first seeing us, but then walked on with apparent un- | stars. Here and there an illuminated branch shot a prismatic | handful of perfumed notes from his bosom — and glancing a | ments 
concern. Mr. Gray waved to her to draw near. Never did | light athwart the showering drops of a fountain, or flung a soft] half-mocking look at the queen, as he unfastened a braid of her > gtill fa 
lover appear before his lady in a worse plight than did poor) brilliancy over the statues peopling the flowering thickets, or | long brown hair which bound them together, he selected one + knowl 
Quarles at this unexpected interview. More than once he | crouching their snowy limbs amid the grass. In one direction oe extended it toward her. gather 
clapped his hands on his bald pate, but in vain—the dreadful ‘the eye might rest on a hamlet of rustic cottages nestled into a | The queen took the little rose-tinged note with evident per. yet, no 
truth stood apparent in naked deformity, and his mistress | sheltering nook, and half hidden by dimly-lighted trees ; while, || turbation, and the blood rushed over her face and neck like a larity 
gazed with wonder on the spectacle. Andrew rushed forward | scattered in various directions, light pavilions upreared them- flash of sunlight on an alabaster vase, as its seal—a winged held by 
and seized her in his arms. —I defer the explanation till next || selves, their graceful columns wreathed by rare exotics, shaking | cupid — met her eye. But this gave place to an expression of pold er 
week, If my health does not improve, I shall be obliged to re-|| their cups to the night air, and making it almost voluptuous | intense self-loathing, as she proceeded to read the delicately. danger 
turn to the South. | with odor. 'traced lines ; her eyes drooped, and a crimson spot lay burning from tl 
| The lady of our story hurried through this wilderness of light “into each cheek, while her figure, but a moment before so up In s 
‘and flowers, till she reached one of the most secluded of these |) right and proud in its bearing, seemed to bend and become less truly | 
THE FEAR OF THE BURIAL, fairy temples. After looking anxiously about for a moment, she | tall under the load of self-contempt pressing down her lLaughty Since | 
Original. |opened the door and entered a small hexagonal room furnished | spirit. After she had learned the contents of the note, she stood standit 
as \in a style of oriental magnificence. The ceiling and miniature || for the space of a moment in this attitude of self-abasement, 3 her ey 
OES ee a H | dome were of most exquisite basso relievo, while, in every sec- | unmindful that his exulting eye was reading her changing coun- pruder 
ye vn atc a |ond division, a sash, set with crystalline transparency, opened ‘tenance, ond that the thoughts thronging within might not be powers 
It is our horror of the grave, to the ground, draped without by a profusion of breathing flow- such as befitted her to reveal. At length he spoke, and the ; from t 
Our terror of the tomb, j\ers. Suspended from the dome by a heavy chain of linked gold, sound of his voice aroused her to a sense of her situation ; but gaze h 
Our dread of that dark dwelling-place, |!an alabaster lamp shed its light over a small table of Italian || instant self-possession was beyond her power. soft, 8 
That Gils us with despair, |\marble, white as snow, and almost imperceptibly veined by a | ‘The Queen of France,’ he said, ‘ cannot be ignorant that this past y 
-_ ne peeaabernpiediy 1 soft rose color. little bundle of papers places her entirely in my power.’ lips, li 

Which all who breathe must bear. | : : : ; Ips, 
| The lady cast a hurried glance about the room, and then|} ‘ Your power!’ she murmured as if unconscious of what she ‘So 
*T is not the deep, dissolving pang | threw herself, with graceful abandonment, on a pile of silken || was saying. ting n 
To struggling nature known ; — , | cushions heaped on the carpet. | De Gouvion seemed touched by her state of resistless humil- friends 
gro ha salen || *Thank Heaven, 1 am alone,’ she exclaimed, throwing a su-||iation. In a softened and almost tender voice, he said —‘ Why hands 

agony ¢ _ | : ; : 

But °t is that rea and thrilling dread || perb arm across the cushion, and pressing her flushed cheek || do you by such scorn, force me to prove my power thus against De | 
The faltering and the firm | upon it, regardless that she had shaken a cluster of Bourbon} my wishes? Return the note, and let it be forgotten that I a mor 
Alike have felt, which shrinks from dust, | lilies, formed of gems, from her temple, and that the ostrich| have been compelled to make this unworthy use of it.” He ex- darker 
Corruption and the worm. | feather attached to it lay broken, and like a handful of newly- || tended his hand to receive the paper, still open in hers ; but as frankr 
°T is this that haunts our infant years, | drifted snow-flakes, on her crimson couch. ¢ Thank Heaven, | if suddenly restored to her proud self by the motion, she crushed of exp 

Inherent with our breath, |,am alone,’ she repeated, half burying her face in the swell of ‘it together, and with a gesture of contempt dashed it down and ed by 
The parent of a thousand fears — \|her arm, and closing her eyes as if weary with excitement. —|| trampled it into the Persian carpet. tender 
* tenet the fear of dente ; | But she was not alone ; for scarcely had she entered the pavi-|| ‘Thus!" said she, vehemently, ‘I spurn and defy your pow- ‘An 
—— | lion, when a white but masculine hand cautiously parted the || er i she sa 
And triumphs over better hopes passion-flowers allowed to trail over the sash opposite; and aj} ‘ Beware,’ he retorted, turning pale with anger —‘ beware, or murm 
With deep and deadly power. || pair of dark eyes gazed in upon her with a passionate earnest- || I may be tempted to prove my power by making these public.’ bravac 
, . ‘ness, as an enthusiastic connoisseur might dwell on a favorite || And with a pale, compressed lip, he touched the packet with his ‘Fo 
. pore atesren sea || painting — knowing it to be his, or being certain of the power | | finger. ' . . . of you 
And known that each convulsive gasp | to obtain it. | ‘You dare not!’ she replied —‘ and even if you did, Louis She 
Might terminate in death: || ‘She is a superb creature,’ half muttered the intruder, glanc- || would believe them forgeries.’ hand, 
T ’ve seen around tne livid Jip | ing at her half-concealed head, and then at the little silken-clad || ‘T have not to learn how easily the weak king may be duped n’ imp 
The ghastly whiteness steal, || foot hanging in fine relief against the crimson cushions, while || —but happily for me, the public is neither so blind nor so com- sweet 
saa oi we -_ —" _— || its fellow lay buried in the folds of her white satin dress —‘ and || plaisant; nor is Marie Antoinette so great a favorite among the glided 
cine || game that loses no charms in the pursuit,’ he added, leaving the || secret democrats of France, that this precious little bundle ions t 
Was ita selfish sorrow swayed | window noiselessly. The next moment he was kneeling by her 1 would not be gladly received on their private council tables.’ smilec 

Pins ee | side. ! , Aint _ | The queen shrank back, evidently startled by his threat. — other 
And Heaven a home of rest? || * Why do you seek solitude, ma belle reine?’ he said in a low,!| Though imprudent and volatile in the extreme, she was far from ‘Ki 
I know not if I ever thought insinuating voice, stealing his hand under her forehead, and at- || being a weak-minded woman. Ina moment she comprehended allegis 
: There was a Heaven above, | tempting to raise her head from «Aeron resting-place. ||the danger of her position. Those little, playful notes, written Ev’ 
Or that a God ap reigning there, || The lady sprang up, and her eyes dwelt indignantly on the in the gaiety of her heart, still redolent with her favorite per- grace! 
enamine {| intruder ; but he fixed his look on her with a cool, unabashed | fume, and looking as if manufactured from rose-leaves, — those with 1 

But on that idol infant form || steadiness, that acted as a spell. The flush of anger — nay, al- i notes she saw might be made the instruments of incalculable ‘A 
Which I no more should see, | most of loathing — passed away like the rose-tints from a Sum- | mischief, if left in the possession of an enemy, such as she Ww 
ithonght how suen the icy worm || mer cloud, and again the sweet, practised smile revelled on her| knew the man before her would become if allowed to leave her her he 
ne ees || beautiful features. || presence unconciliated, with the dangerous) proofs of her im- °A 

And in a horror unrevealed, ‘ ] ; With g pr 

An agony unknown, | ‘Is it only you?’ she said, dropping to her pile of cushions || prudence at his mercy. In | 
I felt, alas! I could not yield |, With the grace of that most gracéful of all creatures,a practised|| She was more than right in her fears. Billets d’ amour from affects 
Corruption — what? — her own. | Frenchwoman, ‘Is it only you? —I thought it had been’ — || the Queen of France toa member of her court, were unsafe doc- in her 
ni et tee eet, | : His Majesty, you would say,” interrupted her auditor, in a | uments to be abroad when the nation was swiftly verging toward it, an 
The dust to which we cling, | quite jeering tone—‘ he could not have noticed your departure. || that revolution, which, like the curse on Cain, has left a stain of ‘N 
The dust for which we sorrow when || Age produces blindness — this is his only excuse, for we cannot | blackness affixed to her history which will darken and deepen diamo 
The spirkt plumes herwing; | suppose even His Highness will indulge in another six years of|| there, so long as her name is heard among the nations of the a tape 
And oat = eeu? - feeble shrink, indifference so soon.’ ‘earth. The virtues of a thousand Lafaycttes could not bleach He 
‘i vines aN all is || Marie Antoinette —for it is of her we write — half sprang, it a shade whiter — the devastations and boasted \glory of a Was | 
The terror of the grave. resecca, || from her recumbent position, as if a serpent had stung her.—/ Bonaparte but serve to furnish another broad leaf to the san- age o! 

Again the scornful flash shot to her eye, and then away. She’ guinary record. The greatness of her illustrious line\ of mon- mind 
= ee ! moved one of the cushions, as if for her better accommodation, archs is overshadowed and rendered dim by the hideous mon- twiste 
THE DIAMOND NECKLACE, and resumed her position with a composure that might have || ster of anarchy, that swept its dark garment over thd whole Quicl 
BY MRS. ANN 8S, STEPHENS, rivalled his own, but that a slight, very slight quivering of the country, breathing atheism upon her altars — blasting he vine- the la 
Oxicinal, ‘voice, told that it came from the seat of struggling anger, as |! yards — tearing down her wine-presses, and setting up in) their tu his 
she said— || empty places guillotines, reecking with the innocent bldod it about 
Ir was the third night after the removal of the French court to!‘ Monsieur de Gouvion forgets that he speaks of my husband | thirsted for. France may become more prosperous, greater\and. — but 
the palace of Versailles. The receiving rooms were thrown||and his king, when he mentions Louis of France with contempt!’ | better than her sister kingdoms ; yet posterity, when they P : velop 
open in all the magnificence of regal splendor. Music breathed|| ‘No,’ he exclaimed with more feeling than he had yet evinced, || her history, will shudder as they turn to that page which lls ¥ from | 
low and sweet from numerous galleries, and illuminated chan- |‘ No, I can never forget that he is both, so long as an improvi- || of the time when she lay, like an unnatural monster, satidamied Snowy 
deliers showered light over a throng of courtiers glittering with || dent and ill-regulated government reminds me of the one, and|! and drunken with the blood of her own children —of the in¥an For 
orders, and ladies resplendent with ornaments. One, a creature || Isee the smiles, once mine, lavished on him as the other. How!|! cent, the beautiful. the young and the helpless,— when ier her bi 
of surprising beauty, stole quietly through the brilliant crowd, | can | forget,’ he continued passionately,‘ when I see him in the || temples were turned into monuments of shame, — when libejimy me excite 
exchanging a smile with one, a hon-mof with another, and ai careless possession of a love once confessedly my own?’ | became a base mockery, — when the delicate ties of society wer : done. 
courteous glance with a third, almost imperceptibly nearing a|| ‘ It is false ! — false as your own heart !’ exclaimed the queen, | rent and crushed with a fearful hand, and indecencies were peli @ muda 
\ private door, through which she glided with the bright smile || rising slowly to her fect, and speaking in that low, distinct tone | petrated boldly in the high places of the nation. At the tine j his ey 
still playing like sunlight about her mouth. But the instant|| which expresses the concentration of deep passion; ‘ I never || of our story, the thunder of this moral earthquake was begir ; nant 
she was alone, it passed away. She drew a long breath, as if|| loved you. — If for a moment iny heart debased itself in listen- || ning to be heard louder and louder each day,— but still th enem: 
relieved from acting a part, and hurrying down a flight of steps, | ing to your passion, to your insidious, serpent-like breathings, | | court lived on as if ignorant of the warning. Hisses and groans wom 
entered the palace gardens. Never was there a more splendid | it was but for a moment; Marie of Austria could not so forget || mingled with the shouts of the people whenever the queen wen! her s 
scene than here presented itself. Thousands of lamps appeared | herself long. ‘abroad, and execrations were heaped upon her by the canailié Jealou 
amid the deep green foliage of the orangery, flashing over the | ‘ Marie of Austria must be strangely forgetful, or she would || of the metropolis. Her extravagancies were openly complained and e 
rich fruit, where it hung like globes of burnished gold gathering | bear in mind that certain billets d’amour have passed from her | of. Grieved and amazed at her waning popularity, she ha¢, feel 
and throwing off brightness. Thousands more glimmered | fair hand to my unworthy self; of course, every line was too | made an effort to regain it before her departure for her palace y fish f 
thickly along the native branches, lighting up the dewy leaves|| precious not to be treasured as the life-pulse of her slave,’ and || Versailles. Finding but partial success, she naturally ¢ ”! could 
till every shrub and tree seemed drooping with a fruitage of|| with a triumphant smile curling his haughty lip, he drew a|| about her the aristocrats of the court; and by the ent ™ havin 
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a ‘ oii and profuse expense by which she bound them to her,||match him in finesse — baffle his evil designs, and he is the || several years he had, by a series of trifling attentions to the lost 
ce i still farther exasperated the greater portion of the nation. The || most malicious of all bitter enemies. Marie Antoinette knew | girl, excited a constant hope that his heart would again return 
le + knowledge she had gained of the reigning discontent had been || this to be true, and she quailed under the influence of that ser-|| to her, while he had easily gleaned from her conversation and 
gathered from observation, and was necessarily imperfect. As||pent-like eye. Not a word had been spoken ; but that look was letters, all the information he wished with regard to the royal 
si yet, none of those about her had ventured to hint at her unpop-|/enough. She turned her eyes from his, and throwing herself | household. But to induce her to become an active agent in 
a ularity ; but now, when suddenly told that secret meetings were || on the cushions, buried her face in her hands and wept passion- || betraying the secrets of her royal mistress, he found more dif- 
-d held by her enemies, —and menaced by one of her own subjects ||ately. He looked on her as she lay, smiled a bitter, malignant | ficult than he had anticipated. However, he did succeed, as 
of pold enough to break in upon her retirement, she felt that her||/smile, picked up the crumpled note which she had forgotten on || our reader is aware; and well satisfied with his success, left 
y> danger must be imminent, and, for a moment, shrank astounded || the carpet, and left the pavilion without speaking a word. the royal gardens to prosecute his traitorous plans elsewhere. 
ig from the conviction. For some time the queen of France indulged freely inher|| After her interview with De Gouvion, Adeline let herself 
P In seasons of danger and difficulty, Marie Antoinette was aj|tears; then suddenly recollecting that her absence from the | into the palace by a private entrance, and hastened through 
Ss truly great woman, quick to resolve, and strong to execute.||palace might be observed, she sprang up, hastily arranged the || several luxurious anterooms to the queen’s bed-chamber. She 
ty Since the last unmanly threat of her persecutor, she had been||cluster of Bourbon lilies in her hair, threw the broken feather || listened a moment — then gently opening the door, stole softly 
od standing with one white hand resting on the marble table, and|| away, and left the pavilion. Pausing by one of the fountains, || through the rich, artificial twilight, created and mellowed Ly 
it, 3 her eyes bent on the floor. She felt that she had given an im-||she caught some of its falling drops in her little palm, and after || the heavy, purple drapery sweeping over the windows. Cast- 
n- / prudent liberty to her feelings, and collected all her womanly bathing her eyes, returned to the palace, smiling, self-possessed || ing 2 wistful glance toward the royal couch, she breathed more 
be i powers to charm away the evil. Raising her fine blue eyes|}and graceful as she had left it. Among all who filled those | freely on seeing, through an opening in the curtain, the beau- 
he | from the shadow of their drooping lashes, she met the earnest || gorgeous apartments, not one appeared so gay as their queen. || tiful head of the queen, half buried in the frilled pillow, with a 
ut gaze he had been silently fixing upon her, with one of those || They little thought that a new and trembling fear lay on her|| hand thrust under her damask cheek, and her neck-ruffles 
soft, soul-subduing glances that had so enthralled his heart in|| heart like a coiled serpent; yet it was even so, heaving with the respiration of a quietsleeper. Adeline glided 
lis past years —and a smile, arch and playful, lay upon her rich|| It was eleven in the morning, and yet the aristocratic and || noiselessly to a table covered with ornaments hastily cast from 
lips, like light upon a ripening pomegranate. regal inmates of Versailles were buried in sleep. The palace | the wearer, and thrown in brilliant confusion among unread 
he ‘So you will expose all my old follies unless 1 go on commit- | gardens lay bathed in a flood of light, broken, under the trees || petitions, perfumed sonnets, and empty jewel-boxes. She was 
ting new ones? Well, whether 1 will or not, we must be and about the thickets, into irregular patches of cool shadow-|| carefully searching among the papers, when the rose-colored 
il- friends ;’ and she gracefully extended one of the most beautiful | ing, while here and there amid the green branches, burthened || drapery was flung suddenly from before the bed, and looking 
hy hands in France. | with its extinguished companions, a lamp still flickering on, or {| hastily up, she saw with terror that the queen was leaning on 
st De Gouvion hesitated and looked searchingly in her face for||@ withered garland trailing across the terrace, told of the last | her pillow, in a half sitting posture, and looking with astonish- 
tI a moment — but her dissembling was perfection. Nota shadow ‘night’s festival. All was lone and deserted, except the little |; ment upon her. Before she could speak, the queen exclaimed, 
X- darkened her beautiful features, and a bright smile of apparent|/ pavilion we have already mentioned. There, seated on the || more hastily than was her wont —‘ Mademoiselle Adeline, why 
= frankness and gaiety lighted them into transcendent loveliness |, cushions, still heaped as the queen had left them, was De Gou- || do you visit my bed-chamber without a summons ?’ 
ed of expression. Convinced of her sincerity, or rather bewilder- |vion ; and by his side, with her slender hand in his, sat a dark-|| Quick as thought, the waiting-woman was ready with an 
nd ed by the fascination of her look and manner, he took the ex- ‘eyed, melancholy girl, with a soft, madonna cast of features,||excuse. Taking an ivory casket from the table, she held it up, 
tended hand and pressed it fervently to his lips. and an expression upon them, as she bent her classical head || saying, ‘ The jeweller from Paris wished me to submit this for 
w- ‘And so, mon ami, you really thought me seriously angry,’ toward him, which could not be mistaken. The young girl|| your majesty’s inspection — it is a necklace of rare diamonds, 
she said, with a rich laugh that filled the little room like the had poured her heart’s love out recklessly to the man by her| very beautiful — and he supposed your highness might wish for 
or murmur of waters through a bed of violets. ¢ Ma foi! what a\ side. He was talking in a low, persuasive tone, which had a}| the first refusal of it.’ 
c. bravado you have become !’ kind of enthralling music in its whisperings; still he did not| ‘Bring my dressing-gown!’ exclaimed the queen, eagerly 
his ‘ Forgive me,’ he answered in some confusion ; ‘ the thoughts | look in her face as he spoke — but his eyes glanced restlessly | throwing back the silken quili, and thrusting her feet into the 
of your displeasure drove me to desperation.” | about the room, or were fastened on the marble table, still soiled | slippers of the previous night; ‘draw up that curtain and give 
uis She gaily interrupted him, and glancing at the notes in his | with fragments of blackened paper. He talked long and nih me the jewels !’ 
hand, exclaimed —‘ How you did threaten me about them! but, | nestly, and closed by saying, ‘You promised, Adeline, to letno|} Adeline obeyed, and with almost childlike impatience, the 
ed n’ importe, Je vous pardonne. Voila!’ she added with another |) opportunity escape you, to be ever on the alert.’ ; queen, being hastily robed, gathered her dressing-gown about 
m- i sweet laug!, pointing to the crushed note on the carpet as she || She made no answer, but sat with her hands clasped in her || her, and running to the unveiled window, through which the 
the ; glided to her former seat, and throwing one of the silken cush-|| lap, while tears rolled slowly down her cheeks. | sunbeams were pouring, held the magnificent diamonds in their 
dle ions to her feet, playfully commanded him to occupy it. He|| ‘Why do you not answer, Adeline,’ he exclaimed impa- | full blaze. 
smiled and was about to seat himself by her side ; but with an-|/tiently — ‘ have I not promised to make you my wife, whenever || ‘Beautiful! beautiful!’ she exclaimed, eagerly shaking 
_ other musical laugh she cried — |, this great object is accomplished ?’ } them about, and the sunlight flashed and sparkled over them 
om ‘Kneel, kneel; you are a rebel and must take a new oath of | ‘ But you have promised so often before,’ she answered, tim-|| like a shower of prismatic fire — ‘they are absolutely dazzling 
led allegiance.” || idly raising her swimming eyes to his. ~~ but the price, Adeline — at how much does Bossanges value 
ten Evidently delighted beyond measure, the young courtier | ‘ But I will swear now —that must satisfy you,’ and he raised || them 3” 
er. gracefully bent his knee to the cushion, and pressed his lips) 4 little crucifix hanging about her neck to his lips. | * At sixteen hundred thousand francs,’ was the reply. 
ose with mock reverence to her extended hand. |, Adeline’s eye brightened for an instant — then bursting into || ‘It is too much, quite ruinous, yet I must have them. Who 
ble ‘A tribute for your sovereign ! a tribute !’ | fresh tears, she exclaimed, ‘ Indeed, indeed, I cannot injure her || is that at the private door? Go and see, Adeline.’ 
she ‘What can I offer?’ he gallantly answered, again touching | — she is so kind, so good !’ | The attendant obeyed, and returned, saying that the king 
her her hand. ‘ My heart? but you have rejected that so often!’ | ‘Ido not ask you to injure her; have I not told you that she || wished to be admitted. 
‘m- ‘ Any thing — those billetdoux, if you will.’ | will return to her own country, and live happily at her broth- 1 ‘Certainly,’ replied the queen hastily, twisting her long brown 
In spite of her efforts to prevent it, a slight tone of anxiety er’s court ?” || hair into a kind of turban round her head, and gathering her 
om affected her voice, as she made this careless demand. He looked | ‘ Are you certain this is all they intend 2’ || dressing-gown in graceful drapery over her neck —‘ tell his 
oc- in her face, and a suspicious cloud darkened his brow. She saw | ‘ Most certain.’ || majesty I wait his presence, and then bring the young princes 
ard it, and hastily added — | ‘ And will you forsake that odious Madam Lamothe 2’ | hither — their smiles must help purchase the diamonds for me.’ 
1 of ‘No, no—I had forgotten; they are your last hope — but the!| ‘When this object is accomplished — until then I shall need | Adeline admitted the king, and then went to perform the 
pen diamond on your little finger, that will do,’ — and she held out, her services.’ * | queen’s last command. 
the a taper finger to be circled by the ring. | ‘ Swear that you will leave her.’ | Louis had just returned from a meeting with his council, 
ach He attempted to take off the gem she had demanded, but it | ‘See, Ido;’ and again he kissed the crucifix — then holding |; where the discontent of his subjects had been laid before him 
fa was small, and came over the joint with difiiculty. The pack- it to her lips, he said, ‘Now it is your tura— promise, upon j| in a host of petitions, which he had no means of granting, yet 
an- age of notes prevented a free use of his hand; and with his ‘this, to observe my directions.’ |, which were couched in terms of complaint almost insulting. — 
oo mind entirely engrossed by the refractory ring, he hastily | The poor gitl made a motion as if to obey him, and then) His brow was wrinkled, his eye dim, and his whole person care- 
on- twisted the braid of hair about them, and laid them on his knee. | Shrank back irresolute. || worn and dejected, as he entered the queen’s apartment. He 
ole Quick as lightning, the queen caught them up, and darting to | ‘Farewell, then, he exclaimed, dropping the crucifix in her|| returned her greeting somewhat stiffly as she advanced to re- 
ne- the lamp, held them in the blaze. Almost as quickly, he sprang lap and rising coldly ; ‘ Madam Lamothe purposes ’ — || ceive him, and sighing heavily, threw himself into a chair. — 
1eir to his feet, and, with an execration, caught her almost rudely * Stop — O, do not go to her — see, I swear,’ she cried, bend- || The queen felt, instinctively, that his mood was unpropitious 
1 it | about the waist, attempting to wrest the burning notes from her | ing eagerly forward and pressing the cross to her lip with both || for her wishes; and closing the casket on the diamonds, she 
und . *  —but it was too late. She held them on high till the blaze en- | hands. bent over his chair and sought to charm away his dejection — 
” _ __Veloped her hand, and as he caught her wrist to force them | Promised like my own brave girl,’ he said, returning. —|| but for once she was unsuccessful. The gloom darkened on 
Me HH from her, they fell in a shower of blackened fragments over the |‘ Now go to the palace, and remember to bring me intelligence || bis brow, and shaking off the hand which she had aid on his 
ted showy table. || this evening,’ and hurrying her to the door, he pressed her hand || shoulder, he left his seat and walked the room in evident pertur- 
0. For the space of a minute after this bold act, the queen and. and returned into the pavilion. He had left it on the previous || bation. The queen’s fears were awakened by his strange man- 
ier her bafiled lover stood face to face; she, trembling with over- “night for the secret haunts of such jacobins as were gathered |ner. The scene of the previous night flashed to her mind ; 
; a excitement, triumphant, yet half trightened at what she had,|in the neighborhood. There he had forced back the pride of | @d with a sinking dread of some new evil, she demanded of 
cr % one —and he, pale with a terrible anger, his lips bloodless, “his aristocratic habits, and entered into all their debasing plans'|| the agitated monarch the cause of his disorder. Before he 
mF @ %nda dusky flame seeming to glow throngh the blackness of — adopting their detestable measures with the avidity of a || Could answer, Adeline returned with two of the young princes. 
nfm = fF @ hiseye. The poor queen cowered and shrank from that malig-|| scorned man, thirsting for vengeance. All the night long he|| Casting off a portion of his gloom, Louis resumed his seat ; 
iff — © “ant look; she felt that she had made a deadly, unrelenting! had been thus employed, and the morning found him as we || 24 lifting the younger of the beautiful children to his knee, 
thi @ chemy, and she was right. A proud man never forgives the have related, tempting with empty promises the favorite wait-|| circled the other with his arm. The queen drew an ottoman 
ans @ Woman who has deliberately exerted the winning powers of) ing-maid of the queen — one whom he had torn from the inno-|| to his feet, and passing an arm also round the young boy, pres- 
oul @® ber sex to deceive him. Wound his tenderness, arouse his|/ cent places of her childhood, and whose pure spring of affec-|| Sed his round cheek to hers with the affectionate grace that was 
ill Jealousy, overwhelm him with reproaches, and he may overlook | tions he had sullied in its first gushings. At the time of his|| 0 becoming in her. 
- ey 22d excuse all. But make him the dupe of any design, let him || first acquaintance with Adeline, he was in high favor with the|| ‘Now,’she said, smoothing the little fellow’s hair with her 





feel that you have coldly spread out your fascinations for a sel-|| queen ; and it was that he might place an unconscious spy over| 
fish purpose, and he is lost to you for ever; even if his heart|| her actions, rather than from any pity for the deluded girl,| 


4 s . . . ° . . . . . | 
could return to its allegiance, it would scarcely be worth the | which induced him to interest Marie Antoinette in her behalf, | 




















having. But a villain— meet his plot with a counterplot —||as the daughter of a deceased friend of his own. Thus for} 





hand, and raising her bright face to the king’s, ‘ Now, if we 
were a peasant family, living in a snug little cot at the foot of a 
hill, draped by the vineyards which supported us. with a few 
goats and a garden, how happy we could be !’ 
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‘Would to Heaven we were in in so safe a shelter,’ said the ||that the king should spend the sixteen hundred thousand 


king fervently, ‘for then I might gather my family about my || francs for a ship. Adeline was not surprised at this sudden 
humble hearthstone, without a fear of finding deceit and treach- || change in her mistress, for she had contrived to become a list- 
ery in its bosom,’— and the unhappy monarch bowed his face | /ener to the late royal interview; her naturally kind heart had 
to his son’s head, and a hot tear dropped among his sunny curls. | been touched, and she resolved to take no farther part in De 

‘ But, papa,’ said the elder boy, raising his face anxiously, ||Gouvion’s plans. But evening came; the temptation to see 
‘if you work in a vineyard like the men I saw once, shall I be || him was great; her appointment was met, and need I say how 
king then 2?’ || the remainder of her resolve was kept ? 

‘ No, no,’ interrupted the other eagerly —‘ we’ll carry grapes|| Three days passed away. De Gouvion had returned to his 
on our heads, in a pretty basket, just as the little peasant boys. | hotel in Paris, not daring to appear before the king, after the 
Monsieur De Gouvion told me all about it.’ || intelligence Adeline had brought him. Amid the throng which 

Louis hastily arose,and commanded Adeline to conduct the | crowded the gardens of the Tuilleries, he was sauntering away 
children from the room. He was no gooner obeyed than, turn-|| the morning, as if only intent on passing away the time, when 
ing abruptly to the queen, and wees A a crumpled paper from || his arm was touched by a slender and delicate boy wearing the 
his pocket, he demanded if that was h¢r hand-writing and seal. || king’s livery. 

She glanced at both, and instantly re¢ognised the note she had ‘Tam ready,’ he said in a low voice — ‘where is the letter?’ 
trampled upon in the pavillion the préceding night. Thecolor| De Gouvion hastily placed a note in his hand. ‘ Pall the hat 
forsook her cheeks, but she did not attempt a denial. more over your forehead, and walk less timidly,’ he said in a 

‘ They are both mine,’ she faltered put. low, hurried voice, and then turned away, as if afraid of being 

‘It is enough,’ replied the king, turning away in stern anger || observed. 

—but she caught his hand, exclaiming in an agitated voice — The boy gave a startled look about, then pulling his hat over 

‘ Louis, do not leave me with this odious note unexplained —|/ his eyes, hurried through the crowd out of the gardens, and, 
though it makes me appear guilty, I’am not so— indeed I am|/ turning down the Rue St. Honnore, stopped at a hotel occupied 


not. Listen, and I will tell you all, ‘as if to my father confes-|| by the Cardinal de Rohan, a prelate, at that time in disgrace | 





sor.’ with the queen. The royal livery gained him instant admis- 
The king looked incredulous, but suffered her to conduct|| sion, and following a servant up a wide flight of steps, he was 
, ; rai || ; ; : - 5 

him toaseat. She saw that his suspicions outran the truth, || ushered, unannounced, into the presence of the cardinal, a man 





and this emboldened and gave her eloquence. She began with || about forty, heavy in person, with a countenance bespeaking || 


the time when she had come to his father’s court, a girl and a|| high living and good nature, rather than intellectual superior- 
stranger, seeking the protection of a husband. She spoke of|| ity. He was in earnest conversation with a muffled female, 


her disappointment, when cold indifference met her in the place | and did not observe the royal messenger till he advanced almost | 


of affection. She passed rapidly over her first acquaintance || to his elbow, and, with painful embarrassment of manner, pre- 

with the Marquis de Gouvion,—told how he first ingratiat-|| sented a letter. The cardinal broke the seal, and his dull fea- 
: . . . 5 aa ‘ . . . 

ed himself into her favor, by the respectful reverence of his || tures instantly lighted up as he turned to the lady, exclaiming, 


. . e 1} . = 
manner, — how that reverence mellowed imperceptibly into|| ‘I can no longer refuse you, madam; here is a request from 
| 


pity for her loneliness, and then by insidious degrees verged || our gracious queen herself —I will go to Bossanges directly ; ’| 


into the forbidden sentiments of !ove —love under the guise of | and he jumped up rubbing his hands, and bustled by the royal 
platonic friendship. Then she had been led to answer his let-|| page, exclaiming, ‘ My humble duty to Her Majesty, and tell her 





ters; and, when he supposed her sufficiently entangled, his || she shall be obeyed; Madam Lamothe, you shall hear from me || 


falsehood, his villainy, had appeared, and she had hated him for || — and he hurried out of the room with most undignified haste.’ 


his baseness. She begged the king to remember how sincerely || The boy started and turned pale on hearing the name of the! 


she had met his own affections, as soon as they were offered. — lady. He cast a quick, penetrating glance at her, as she sat 
She spoke of her children — her passionate love for them, with | motionless in the corner of a sofa; but his curiosity was only 
deep and touching eloquence. She besought him to bear in|! gratified by a pretty foot peeping from under the folds of a vel- 
mind that she had constantly avoided De Gouvion, since the || vet cloak, and a white hand gathering the thick veil more 
first few years of her residence in France. Through her in-|| closely over her face. She sat still, and was evidently waiting 
tercession he had been sent as minister abroad — and when at||for him to depart first. He did so, and met the Marquis de 
court, all the forms of ceremony had been constantly observed || Gouvion a few paces from the door; his inquiring glance was 


| 
; aa : ss 
once threatened to expose her letter, thus forcing her to dis-| starting for Versailies. 
semble her dislike as much as possible. She finished by say-|| Toward evening on the next day, the same page was closeted 
ing that on the previous evening he had so persecuted her with || with the cardinal. The ivory casket before mentioned, together 


solicitations and threats, that weary and disgusted she had || with a pile of bills bearing the queen’s signature, lay on a table, || 


sought solitude in the garden pavilion, whither he followed her, || and the prelate was reading a letter which the boy had just 
bold in the power her letters gave him. The scene in the pa-|| brought him. His face was flushed to a deep red, and the paper 
vilion was related, and every word given with such sincerity || in his hand trembled with the delight which was shaking his 
and genuine truth, that the king could not but believe. The||/nerves. Hastily interrupting himself, he took up the casket, 
letter in his hand was a corroboration of her narrative ; and he| and shuffling it into the boy’s hand, bade him hasten with it to 
felt that her imprudence had originated in his own early neg-||the queen. The boy thrust it into his bosom, and instantly de- 
lect, which had thrown her into the vortex of a voluptuous || parted, leaving the cardinal to peruse his letter, and to won- 
‘court, without the strong defence of a husband’s love. The | der how it could happen that the queen should, unsought, make 
heart was relieved from suspicions that had eaten into his do-|| an appointment with him whom she had always hated; but 
mestic happiness for years, —and when the queen stopped || that she had done so was certain — the proofs were in his hand, 
speaking, and remained with her supplicating face raised to|| and with boyish delight he summoned his valet, and prepared 
his, wet with tears and pale with anxiety — for in the eager-|| to give her the appointed interview. 
ness of her vindication she had fallen on her knees before him!| Meanwhile the page had entered a hotel in a neighboring 
— he drew her to his bosom, and pressed a kiss on her forehead, || street, and hurriedly demanded of an attendantif the Marquis 
more full of affectionate confidence than had ever rested there|| de Gouvion was within. He was answered in the affirmative, 
before. ||and without waiting to be announced, rushed up a flight of 
What a moment is that when the mind is relieved of suspi-|| stairs to that nobleman’s dressing-room, and throwing down 
cion — when confidence springs into the heart with its gush of | 
love, and the soul is tender as if dissolving and rising into a| 
new state of existence ! 


| the casket, exclaimed — 
‘ Here are the jewels — now my oath is accomplished.’ 


‘Not quite,’ replied the nobleman, drawing the panting boy 

For two hours the royal pair remained together — he sharing || toward him. ‘ But what a pretty boy she makes!’ he added, 
his theughts and cares ‘with her as he had never done before, || laughing and removing his bat trom a mass of glossy black 
and she offering to make any sacrifice that promised to win 
back the confidence of the nation. \| 


braids which it concealed. 


‘I will do all, yield all,’ she exclaimed with enthusiasm, ‘ and counterfeit; and nestling closer to the nobleman’s side, she laid 
they must love me — they shall!’ Alas! Marie Antoinette || her cheek on his arm and murmured —‘O, De Gouvion, why 
had no just knowledge of the French. || do you strive to make me more wicked? I shall never be happy 

Louis left his queen’s chamber, looking younger and happier || again.’ 
than he had done for years. His domestic quiet was restored ;|| _* Nonsense, nonsense, girl,’ he exclaimed, playfully shaking 


the queen was willing, nay, eager to conciliate the people, and!) her head from his arm, — ‘but come and let me see if my Ade- 


all must go well. He reasoned thus, and was happy. Marie||line can play the queen as bravely as she dues the page. In| 


Antoinette felt as if the light-heartedness of her childhood had || 


ne > sas : : ay | ‘ : ‘eee 
returned. The confidence of her husband was hers, and what|| ‘ But, De Gouvion, I dare not — remember my hair is black, | 


had she to fear from enemies? Her eyes fell on the forgotten | and I am less tall than the queen,’ said the disguised gir], plead- 
casket of diamonds, and filled with tears, not of regret that ingly. 

they could not be hers, but of a touched and swelling heart too || ‘No matter — put on false hair, dress it high on the head, and 
contented in itself not to wonder that they had appeared so de-|| the difference will never be observed by that blind beetle of a 
sirable a few hours since. Summoning Adeline, she gave her| cardinal.’ 

the jewels, ordering her to tell Bossanges that she should prefer 


Adeline reluctantly withdrew, and in about half an hour re- 


|| answered by a bow, and the page stepped into a diligence just!) 


A half-suppressed smile dimpled the mouth of the blushing: 


|| that room you will find every thing necessary for the disguise.’ | 





| turned completely metamorphosed, in a full dress of amber 
| satin, looped up from her rounded arms by strings of gems, and 
| falling from her graceful shoulders in capes of wrought lace, 
Over her borrowed ringlets of dark-brown hair, a bird-of-para- 
|| dise feather swept its magnificent plumage —and a superb veil, 
|| of the finest Brussels lace, fell like a mist about her person, — 
De Gouvion met her with a feeling of genuine admiration as she 
‘threw the veil back from her face — now surprisingly lovely, 
|The exquisite fairness of her complexion harmonized finely 
|| with the bright ringlets of her disguise ; while a soft color, like 





that in the heart of the almond-flower, broke the whiteness of 
|| her cheek — and the triumph of vanity threw a lively sparkle 
| into her usually melancholy eye. 
| ‘By heavens!— You are scarcely surpassed by the woman 
| you represent, though not at all like her,’ exclaimed De Gou- 
vion, exultingly, —‘ and the diamonds you have won and shail 
| wear them.’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|| She bent her head, and he clasped the sparkling necklace 
'| round her throat; then drawing down her veil he led her toa 
\|carriage waiting in the street below. As the carriage rolled 
i|along toward Versailles, the misguided girl resolutely cast 
||away all thoughts of her errand, and drawing near to her com- 
| panion, nestled her little hand timidly into his, and indulged in 

the delirious happiness which his presence created. And 
Should she remain with him thus for life, live with him, ever 


jhave bim thus by her side? Her breath came gaspingly as she 


thought of it. She could scarcely realize that it was not a 
dream ; and yet he had promised — nay, sworn to make her his 
wife that very night. She was going then to commita crime 
of base ingratitude against her benefactress — to dip her soul 


still deeper in evil. And yet such was her infatuation that she 
thought the sacrifice too small to purchase the delight of sitting 
by his side, —there alone, with her hand in his, and nothing 
but the pure stars looking down upon them. Alas for the wo- 
man whose soul has so lost its anchorage, that it turns to an 
earthly object as to an idol; and doubly alas, when she trusts to 
find happiness when virtue and principle are overwhelmed by 
|| the rush of human passion. 

It was near midnight when De Gouvion conducted Adeline 
|to a private gate of the palace gardens. ‘Compose yourself — 
do not tremble thus,’ he said, pressing her hand in his as she 
was about to pass in; ‘remember, all depends on your self- 
| possession.’ 

She made an effort to gather courage. ‘ Where shal! I find 
you after this meeting with the cardinal?’ she whispered. He 
mentioned the place. 

‘And there you will perform your promise 4’ she added, al- 
most gasping for breath, so intense was her anxiety. 

‘Have I not sworn ?’ 

‘Yes, yes, I am —I will be satisfied, — and drawing her 
hand from his, she entered the garden and hurried up a broad 
walk called the Queen’s Avenne. 

It was a beautiful starlight night, and before she had walked 
many paces, she plainly discerned the outline of a man whom 
she knew must be the cardinal, leaning against a tulip tree, the 
spot appointed in the forged letter, and punctual to the ap- 
pointment he supposed himself to have made with the queen. 
Adeline was hastening to join him, when the voice of Marie 
Antoinette arrested her. She crouched, trembling, behind a 
statue, till the queen, who with her sisters-in-law, was taking 
her usual walk before retiring, had passed off in another di- 
rection; then she started up and hurried toward the tree, 
against which the cardinal was leaning. He also had heard 
the voice of the queen; and as the forged letter had said that 
she would leave her companions a moment and render him her 
thanks for the purchase of the diamonds, he supposed it to be 
her when he saw a splendidly-dressed female approach with 
the usual air and gait of Marie Antoinette, wearing her per- 
fume, and sparkling with gems. He dropped on his knees, and 
lost in delight, kissed the hand of the disguised Adeline, and 
received, with an elated heart, the few words of graceful ac- 
,knowledgment she whispered, and then she darted off as if 
jafraid of being observed. Lost in an eestasy of vanity, he re- 
mained kneeling in the grass, with his eyes foliowing her re- 
ceding figure, tll the flutter of her dress was lost in the shrub- 
bery; then he left the garden, without one suspicion that he 
had not been honored by an interview with the Queen of France. 

Immediately after leaving the duped cardinal, Adeline has- 
tened to the house where De Gouvion had promised to meet 
her. The street door was ajar, and pushing it open she enter- 
|'ed a lighted room on the ground floor. There was aslight 
bustle at her approach, -- and she caught a glimpse of female 
drapery, as it disappeared through an opposite door, De Gou- 
vion advanced eagerly to meet her, and, seizing both her hands, 
exclaimed — 


‘Bravely done, my girl! But was he deceived? — how did 
ithe old fool act 2’ 
| The panting girl could only answer, ‘It is over, De Gou- 
|| Vion, and now your promise,— why are you alone -- where is 
1 the priest ?’ 

‘Why, how impatient you are!’ he answered, smiling. 
‘Talk no more of it to-night — you are too much agitated.’ 
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“As De Gouvion replied, the girl turned very pale, and draw- 
ing her hands from his clasp, exclaimed — 

‘Did you not swear to make me your wife this night?’ 

‘Even so,’ he replied carelessly. 

‘Then why do you speak of delay ?’ 

‘Because it happens to suit my convenience.’ 

‘And it may suit your convenience to break a solemn oath 
altogether,’ she exclaimed indignantly. 

‘Perhaps so, and what then my pretty termagant ?’ 

Suddenly the young girl became calm; a cool determined ex- 
pression shot into her eye, and the little remaining color van- 
ished from her lips. Deliberately unclasping the necklace, she 
gathered it tightly in her hand; and then looking the noble- 
— steadily in the face, said, in the quiet, deep tone of resolu- 
tion — 

‘De Gouvion, redeem your oath now — this hour — or, as I 
live, this string of diamonds, together with all the particulars 
appertaining, shall be in the possession of King Louis before 
to-morrow’s sun.’ 

De Gouvion was evidently surprised and alarmed. He at 
first attempted to pacify her with promises ; but was only an- 
swered by the little hand clinched over the jewels and uplifted 
threateningly, and that one expression—‘ your oath — your 
vath.” Then he boldly acknowledged, that only such ties as 
existed could ever bind them. No religious vow was recog- 
nized by him. He mocked at her faith in an oath, taken in the 
face of the Most High, and boldly proclaimed himself one of 
the class of Atheists, that like a poisonous plant has spread its 
roots from the bosom of France into our beloved land, wither- 
ing and blasting whatever it entwines. 

This blasphemy only served to strengthen his victim in her 
purpose. She was turning away to put her threat in execu- 
tion, when the door behind her was softly opened, and a fe- 





instantly taken. Without speaking, or even looking at her Sis- | 
ter, or the astonished De Gouvion, she turned and left the house, | 
found her way to her apartment in the palace, and throwing off | 
her splendid apparel, dressed herself in a humble suit, which | 
she had preserved asa relic of home. When equipped in her 
plain attire, she noiselessly left the room, and returned in a few | 
minutes much agitated and bathed in tears. She gathered up| 
the robe, the veil, and the paradise feather, and cast them, a| 
brilliant mass, in a corner of the room; then taking a little | 
bundle of linen in her hand, she departed. 
Marie Antoinette had missed her favorite attendant, at her | 
hour of disrobing that night, and had been asleep about an || 
hour, when a slight noise, as of the closing of a door, awoke | 
her. She thought she had been dreaming; that her protege | 
came softly to her bed-side, habited as a peasant — that she had || 
wept bitterly, and covered one of her hands with tears and pas- | 
sionate kisses. The queen rose up and looked about; the room | 
was empty — but the hand which had been hanging over the) 
side of the bed was wet, as if it had indeed been wept upon. —| 
The next morning Adeline came not, as usual, to the summons | 
of her royal mistress. 
It was the third night after her departure from Versailles, 
when the returned penitent stood, weary and faint, at her fath- || 
er’s door-stone. All was dark in the cottage, for it was near | 
|midnight; the stars gathered thickly in the heavens, and shed 
'a cold light on the vine which crept over the thatched roof —| 
and the music of the passing brook fell soothingly on the wan- 
derer’s ear. Thrice she raised her hand to knock at the rude 
| door, but each time her courage failed her. She had eaten 
| nothing that day; and her heart thrilled with a strange pleas- 
|ure, as she groped amid the dark leaves of the vine she had 
| plucked fruit from in childhood, and satisfied her hunger with || 
|one of its purple clusters. With her heart full, almost to burst- || 











male, the matured counterpart of herself, crossed the room, 
laid her hand on the retiring girl’s shoulder, and leaning 
her head, whispered —‘ Adeline!’ That voice! it thrilled 
through her heart like the burst of a dream-like melody, bring- 
ing in its tones — the cot on the hill-side, the burthened vine- 
yard—the fountain by the rock —the quiet hearthstone — 
her gray-haired parents, and all that had made the sweet vis- 
ion of her childhood. It seemed as if a part of her innocence 


had been returned to her, as she wound her arms convulsively | 


around the stranger, and clung to Ler bosom, sobbing like a sick 
infant on the return of its mother. Thus she lay for a few 
moments, and then raising her wet face, murmured, in a voice 
of touching earnestness, ‘ Our parents, Louisa, are they alive? 
have they forgotten me 2?’ 
‘ They are both alive,’ replied the stranger, slightly moved. 
* Tell me, Louisa, tell me truly — do they never speak of me? 


—O sister! sister! if I could once more sleep in our little || 


chamber — in our own bed, with your arms about me! — But 
why are you here?’ she exclaimed, wildly springing from her 
sister’s bosom ; ‘have you too deserted our parents in their old 
age ? — why are you here in De Gouvion’s lodgings ?’ 

‘Youare mistaken, Adeline,’ said the person interrogated. 
‘Tam married—I am the Madam Lamothe you have so 
hated.’ 

‘And what have you in common with Aim?’ replied Ade- 
line, pointing sternly at Gouvion, who sat coldly observing the 
scene. 


‘Patriotism — republicanism —the cause of liberty which 


_ you have been blindly aiding in procuring these diamonds, 


every one of which shall go to promote the glorious emancipa- 

tion of our country —the downfall of a race of tyrants.’ 
‘Alas, my royal mistress! what has she done?’ exclaimed 

Adeline, —‘ but I will warn her —I will confess !’ 


‘And by so doing, destroy your own sister!’ said Madam |! Gouvion sat calmly among the self-constituted judges, secure || 


Lamothe. 


Adeline stopped —her face changed — her fingers relaxed 
their hold on the diamunds, and they fell, a glittering mass, to 
her feet. ‘Lamevery way bound,’ she exclaimed in agony of 


feeling, ‘every way foreed to do wrong!’ —then placing her 


hands against Madam Lamothe, she held her back at arm’s| 
length; and fixing her eyes searchingly on her immovable fea- || 
tures, said, — ‘ Louisa, as you shall hope for mercy, answer me | 


truly, —do you now love, or have you ever loved the Marquis 
De Gouvion 2’ 
‘As Lhope for mercy hereafter, — No!’ 


‘And this bond which you call republicanism, is the only tie || 


between you?’ 
‘Tt is: 


‘Were you acquainted with the false promises by which I| 
Was won to the obtaining of these?’ Adeline again inquired, 


spurning the pile of gems with her foot. 


|ing, she laid her little bundle down for a pillow, and stretching | 
herself on the door-stone, slept calmly and sweetly, as she had 
||not done for years — dreaming that the murmur of the rivulet, || 
| as it gurgled by, was the hushing of her mother’s voice. | 
|| Early in the morning there was a stir in the cottage. The || 
} old peasant had arisen to his daily labor, and his wife, an aged 
|, woman, broken down with grief and infirmity, was preparing | 
} the morning meal. It was a grievous sight — that old couple 
| sharing the labors of their deserted home, and consoling each | 
t other for the ingratitude of their children — children who had 
|| forsaken them in their old age; the one for ambition, the other | 
|| for the arms of a stranger. The old man opened the door to || 
go out, and there, upon the rough stepping-stone, lay his last || 
born, asleep. The rising sunbeams were streaming over her 
|| in a sheet of brilliancy, brightening her features and drowning 
||the change years had made upon them; her dark lashes lay | 
| softly on her cheek, and a sweet, contented smile, like that of her || 
|| infancy, was about her mouth. The joyful old man grew sud- 
|| denly strong, and lifting her in his withered arms, bore her to 





| 
| 
| 
| 





! was in that of her father — the tears of her mother were rain- 
| ing over her face, and her cheeks were warm with kisses. | 
|| Who will dare to say that there is no happiness for the peni- 
| tent female ? * * * * * * 

|| When Marie Antoinette was brought to her shameful trial, 
|'among other charges, that of having artfully prevailed upon 
| the Cardinal de Rohan to purchase an expensive necklace of 
|| diamonds, was brought against her. It was stated that she had 


| her mother’s bed. When the poor wanderer awoke, her hand | 


|| paid the cardinal in bills bearing her signature, which she after- | 


| 


|| mothe bent over from the galleries, and listened to this base 
{charge with an unmoved countenance ; while the Marquis De 


| in his villainy — for Adeline, the only witness of their guilt, 


| 
| ‘ . 2 H 
and the queen’s innocence, slept in an early grave, by the side ;| ————________ 


|| of her parents. 
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| 
| THE BROKEN HEART, 
|| BY ROBERT HAMILTON, 
| ete 
| Original. 
|| aaaies 
\| T saw the lone one on her couch in grandenr’s glittering hall, 
| Where on her brow of ashy hue day’s dying ray did fall, 
|| And seemed to say, ‘ Thou blighted one, when next thy lips [ kiss, 
| My orient wings shall bear thy soul up to the bowers of bliss.’ 
| 


A trembling tear swelled from the fount of deep affection§’ cell ; 
| A farewell emblem of her love upon her cheek did dwell ; 
A tear that glittering in the smile of constancy’s decline, 
| Brightly, a meteor of the heart, in innocence did shine. 

| 


‘IT was—and did the clorious cause in which we are engaged Softly and sweetly as the breeze that in the Summer hours 


require the spilling of my own blood, or even that of my pa- | 
rents, instead of your weak tears, it should be cheerfully poured | 


forth,’ 


The mention of her parents turned the channel of the op-| 


Pressed giri’s thoughts. Her heart, her cherished hopes, hac 


Sweeps o’er the world of loveliness, rifling the rosy bowers — 
So softly did her farewell words in balmy whispers die, 
While yet her soul’s intelligence beamed in her sunken eye. 

| A wildered look, a parting kiss pressed on the limned face, 
Where life’s reality to her in fondness she could trace — 

1 A blessing on his faithless form — a shudder and a sigh, 


been wantonly crushed, and her spirit yearned toward the home | And the young soul of Blighted Love sped to eternity. 
of her innocence as to a haven of rest. Her resolution Was || Liverpool, England, September, 1835. 








| ward pronounced forgeries, anc had prevailed on Louis to ban- | 
: 
|| ish the prelate for his share in the transaction. Madame La- || 


{ 
} 
i | 


Original. 
Not when thy bounding heart doth leap 
With joy, and all thy spirits keep 
A jubilee of praise 
Not then would I disturb the light 
That shines in all its fulness, bright, 
Upon thy passing days ; 


3ut in the hour when sorrow’s pall 
Upon thy cherished hopes shall fall, 
And all thy joys shall flee — 
© then admit me to thy thought, 
And let my willing heart be taught 
To sympathize with thee. 


Not in the glow of noontide sun — 

Not mid the strife, to man’s heart won, 
Of toilsome, busy day, 

But in the softened twilight hour, 

When all creation’s minstrels pour 
Their evening choral lay - 


Then, when the rising, mellowed heart 
Leaps up to meet the tears that start, 
Unconscious, from the eye — 
O then, in that sweet hour of thought, 
May I, met seldom, nor unsought, 
By fancy’s power be nigh. 


Not, dearest girl, when out among 
The giddy and the heartless throng, 
And fashion’s fickle air ; 
But in that sweeter, truer mirth . 
That gathers round a father’s hearth, 
© think of me wheu there! 


And in the starry hour of night, 
When all is silent, and the sight 
Is lifted up above — 
‘Then, when the spirit of those hours 
Steals down upon our nobler powers, 
In purity and love — 


Then, when the pensive moonbeams fall 
In solemn brightness over all, 

The river, lake, and tree — 
Then, when our souls, our selves are lost 
In raptures mid the starry host — 

O then remember me! 


And, dearest one, there ’s yet an hour 

When I ’d invoke thy memory’s power, 
And ask thy thought again : 

°T is not among the gathered crowd —- 

Where speech is fair, and words are loud — 
Of Friendship — fair but vain! 


But when thou, silent and alone, 
Kneelest before the mercy throne, 
To offer up thy prayer — 

If no where else I ever find 
A welcome access to thy mind, 
Remember me when there ! 


| And when dejected, sick and lone, 
| I sadly heave my plaintive moan, 
| And none to soothe me bow, 
| © then I 7ll think where once I found 
| A hand to press my temples round, 
And cool my burning brow ! 
| 
| And when has come the hour of prayer, 
And I in solemn silence there 

Shall bend to God my knee — 
O, in that hour, when mercy ’s sought, 
And love, and purity of thought, 

I will remember thee! 
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| 
In consequence of a desire to give our readers the excellent 
story, by Mrs. Stephens, entire; and at the same time to fur- 
nish the customary variety of original articles, we have surren- 
} dered the space on this page, which we generally occupy. 
| 


1} 


In answer to several correspondents, we state that there are 
{but one or two communications on hand, which are not deci- 
dedly meritorious. ‘The Plumage and Song of Birds’ —an 





NovemBer 23. Gamester. Weathercock. 

24. School for Scandal. The Hunter of the Alps. 
25. The West-Indian. My Spouse and I. 

26. Belle’s Stratagem. The Hunter of the Alps. 


| THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
| 27. The Exile. The Critic. 


|ingenious article by Mr. Flagg of Worcester —and No. | of 
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